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‘mation originating within the joint commitice'in accordance 
with standards used generally: by the executive branch of the 
Federal Government for classifying restricted data‘or defense 
information. 
(g) The joint committee’ shall keep a complete record 
of all committee actions, ‘including a record of the votes on 


any question on which a record vote is demanded. All 


committee records, data, charts, and files shall be the prop- 
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erty of the joint committee and shall be kept in the offices of 


ht 
fo) 


the joint committee, or such other places: as the joint com- 


be 
pany 


imittee may direct, under such security safeguards as the joint 
committee shall determine to be in the interest of national 


security. 


(h) The joint committee may make such: rules respect- 


ing its organization and procedures as it deems advisable, 


- but no measure or recommendation shall be reported: from 
the joint committee unless a majority of the membérs thereof 
"assent. | 1 ere ec) 
Sec. 2. (a) The joint committee shall make dotting 
studies of—' ay, arte Os ga ele eG aN aE 
(1) the activities of each information and intelli- 
gence agency of the United States, 
(2) the problems relating to the foreign information 
‘and intelligence programs, and 
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. mation. and intelligence ,affecting -the. national security, 
and. its coordination and utilization by the various’ depart- 
. ', ments, ‘agencies, and, instrumentalities of the,; United 
States. ge’ Lg" 
(b) Each information and: intelligence agency of the 
United States, shall give to the, joint committee such in- 


formation regarding its .activities as the committee may 


require.t ht 


CT id 


in- 
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(c) As: used ‘in this. joint: resolution,, the ‘term 


bot 
=) 


| formation and intelligence agency of ithe United States” 


E 


means the United States Information Agency,, the Central 


& 


. Intelligence Agency,-and. any: unit within any of the. execu- 
13 tive departments or agencies of the United States conduct- 
14 ing. foreign’ information or intelligence - activities - (including 
15 |; any. unit. within the Departments of State, Defense, Army, 
16 . Navy, and AirjForce, but not including the. domestic: opera; 
17. tion of the. Federal Bureau of Investigation)... ...; , - ui 
18 Src. 3. All bills, resolutions, and other matters in, the 
19 Senate and House of Representatives relating primarily to 
20 any information and intelligence agency of the United States 
21; or its activities-shall be. referred to the joint committee. The 
22 members of the joint committee,.who are Members of the 
23, Senate shall,. from time to, time,. report to the Senate, and 
24 the members of the joint committee who are-Members of the | 


25,,:, House of Representatives, shall, from, time: tg;time, report to 
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1, the House, by bill or otherwise, their recommendations with 
2 . respect to matters within the jurisdiction of their respective 
3 Houses which are) bsg ENG A 
yeni: (1) referred to the sjoint committee, or 
»+ (2), otherwise::-within the. jurisdiction of the joint 
committee. ©. 0) ib th ee es pia 3 
(b) In carrying out its duties under this joint resolu- 
tion, the joint committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such heariigs, to sit 
and act at such times and places, to require, by subpena 
or otherwise, the attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, to procure such print- | 
ing and binding, and to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable. Subpenas may be issued over the signature of 


the chairman of the joint committee, or by any member 


designated by him, or by the joint committee, and may be 


served by any person designated by such chairman or 


member. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the joint committee shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate from funds ap- 
propriated for the joint committee upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman. The cost of stenographic services in rer 
porting such hearings as the joint committee may hold shall 


be paid in accordance with the established rules of the Sen- 
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ate. Members of the joint committee, and its employees and 
consultants, while traveling on official business for the joint 


committee, may receive either the per diem allowance au- 


4 thorized to be paid to Members of Congress or its employees, 


5 or their actual and. necessary. expenses if an -itomized state- 


6 ment of such expenses is attached to the voucher.: - _ 
ILLEGIB 
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our foreign information and intelligence 
programa. 

In my remarks this afternoon, how- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to 
dwell at erect length on the precise terms 
of this particular resolution, F thinis it 
is a good resolution but I am periectly 
ready to be persuaded that a better one 
might be devised. The question of the 
exact structure and composition of this 
compasttee scems to me significantly less 
important than the more general qucs- 
tions of principle involved. I rise today, 
not to make propaganda on behalf of a 
particular proposal of mine, but rather 
to raise a matter which I think fs in need 
of the widest possible and most intelli- 
gent public discussion. tat 

As most Members are aware, the pro- 

_ posal of a Joint Committee on Foreign 
Inteliigence is not & new one. In one 
form or ancther it has been introduced 
into this House in each of the lagt 10 
sessions; in 1965 it was the subject ofa 
2-day bearing by the Rules Commitico. 
In the Benate the Committee an Rulcs 
and Administration reported on it favor- 
ably in 1036, and for 2 days it wns de- 
bated on tho floor of that body. Nor fs 
i$ partisan in mature. Back in 1959 rer~ 
clutions similiar to mine were sponsorcd 
in the House by eight Democrats and 
four Republicans. Earlicr this year the 
maticry was brought to our attention by 
a tnember of the other party, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman fram Florida Usb. 
Rioceas}. Moreover, when Mr. Mans- 
Fizuo’s resolution came to a vote in the 
Senate in 1956, the minority in favor 
inguded many Members on both aiies 
of the atsia, On that occasion one of 
thase who voted in favor was the then 
juntor &cnator from Massachusetts, now 
the President of the United States. — 

if the proposal for a Jolnt Committee 
on Foreign Intelligence has comeé up 80 
often and been supported by $0 many 
Members, why hes ft} never been 
edopted? Frankly I do not find that 
question easy to answer, particularly 
since some of the arguments against it 
seem to me wo feeble, Take, to begin 
with, the argument about secrecy. It is 
an argument that has been advanced 
every time the proposal hae been dis 
cussed. During the Senate dchate in 
1058 the chairman of the &pnate 
Armed Services Committec, Mr. Rus- 
SILL, went so far as to say that, rather 
than have a committee sect up and in- 
formation made avallabie to Members of 
Congress, “it would be better to abolish 
the Central Intelligence Arency and, by 
doing so, to save the moncy appropriated 
and the ives of American citizens." “A 
former Vice President, Mr. Barkley, took 
the same view in the same debate. 

Now no one denies that CIA and other 
intelligence arencles must conduct.a very 
high proportion of their operations in 
secret. Secrecy is of the essence of their 
work: without it they could nat function, 
and the security of our country would 
be jeopardized. Noone denies that. But 
what is truc of the intelligence commu- 
nity fs also true In many other areas of 
government: In the fields of atomic en- 
erey, weapons development, and foreign 
policy, for example. But does this mean 
that Congrcas ts to have no effective au~ 


be Oral Rd yanks 


countries, and als 
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thority in these areas? Of course {f docs 
not. Congress has always asserted its 
right to concern itself with even the most 
sensitive areas of Government. And, 
where matters of the hichost secrecy 
have been involved, Members of both 
Houses have shown themselves perfectly 
capable of exercising the utmost re- 
straint. This was never more clearly 
demonstrated than by the experience of 
the Menhattan project during Werld 
War I, when racmbers of the two aprro- 
priations commitiecs were hept fully gp- 
prised of the progress of the project 
without on any oceasion breaking secu- 
rity. And Iam sure all BMfombers of the 
Ticuse will agree that the recard of the 
Joint Committees on Atomic Knergy ia 
this connection hes keon impeccable. 

4s in the case of the Atornic Energy 
Committee, I take it for granted of 
course that much of the work ef the new 
commitice-—perhaps almost all of it— 
would be conducted in private and that 
the resulis wowld be made public only 
after a close screening by the appropriate 
Government agencies. Nevertheless, I 
admit that particulas concern might si 
be felt about CLA, eince breaches of 
security involving CIA misht endanger 
the Hves of Aricrican optratives in other 
the lives of agents of 
other nations working. in. coopcration 
withus. I think this ts a legitimate con- 
cern, but I hepe to show later in, my 
speech that there are many important 
espects of intelligence work whish could 
usefully be shidied without any need to 
Inquire in deted) into the activills of 
particular persons and units in the field. 

So much for tha roment for scerecy. 
X find myeelf in even less eympcthy with 
another argument that has alyo been ad- 
veneed frequently in discussions of this 
quention-—namely,, tint the intelliggnce 
cominunity exisia. aclely to serve, the 
President and the Wational &ecurtty 
Council, and that therefore we in the 
Congress have ne cight to seck a juris- 
dictlonal position. Eris doctrine was 
aisted in an extreme form in 1959 by 
Mr. Hayorn in the Senate, He said at 
that time: - ; a! 

The Central Intetiicence Agency fs an arm 
of the President, Uniler the Constitution, I 
feel we have no right to attempt to regulate 
an agency which te designed solely to pre- 
vide the Prenident, who, under the Consti- 
tution, is responaiiie for our foreign rela-- 
tions. with information to enable him to 
minke decison, ‘ 


Y, for one, canvot accept that doctrine. 
As every Member knows,. these two 
branches of our Government, the execur 
tive and the Iegislaiive, are hot water- 
tight compartments separated by steel 


Jpuikheads: the meterial between them Js 


flexible and perous. There are eny num- 
ber of congressional committees which 
keen a watch over the executive agencies, 
In this Houre we have, to name only two, 
the Foreign Affairs Committee which in- 
quires constantly into the policies and 
actions of the President and his agents, 
and the Government Operations Com- 
mittee which elosciy scrutinizes the en- 
tire organization of the executive 
branch. The Senate has a subcommitice 
whose area of operations borders on the 
very area I am discussing: the Subcom. 
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and cannot be adequate as long 24 iv 
continues to be organized as it is at 
present. 

A inoment ago I referred to the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency as one of the 
most importout agencies of our Govorn- 
‘ment. What is truc of CTA fs, of course, 
even truer of the {ntelligence commu- 
nity as a whole, Yet from time to time 
those who maintain that intelligence op- 
~ erations fall exclusively within the execu- 

tive aphere-—those, In other words, who 
are opposed to the establishment of & 
joint congressional commitice—try to 
_ persuade Us, despite all we have heard 
and ceen during the past few years, that 
nevertheless CIA is a purely advisory 
pody, that that it ts not directly con- 
cerned with the making of nations) pol- 
icy. Mr. Alien Dulles himself remarked 
several years age: ; 
CIA is not ® policymaking Agency: we 
furnish intelligence to ansist in the formula-, 
ticn of policy. : 


Senter Trosszi. during & debate in 
the other body was even more blunt: 

Rome Senatars who adcreased themaclves 
to the resolution on Monday last, esermed to 
hold the opinion that the CLA was eo pollcy- 
msiting ogency. Toat theme ran all through 
the remarks which wore meade in advocacy 
of the adoption of the resolution, 

bir. President, the Central Intelilgence 
Agency ls far from being a policymaking 
agvocy. It makes no policy. 


Ths distinguished Senator went on to 
say that CIA wos mercly # coordinating 
and tinformation-gathering body whose 
function was cimply to present its find- 
ines to the actual policymaking body, the 
National Security Council. : 

Genator Russi said all this in ‘1956. 
In mny view it was FCATCELY plausible even 
then. Now in 1993, after our exporl- 
eners in Cubs, Laos and elsewhere, to 
pay that CLA Is in no sense & policymak~ 
ins hedy is to aay someting that is pal- 
pobly watrue. The National Security 
Act, under which CIA operates, docs not, 
of course, formally assign ib policymak~- 
ing funetions. But CTA is a policymak-. 
ing body, and we ell know it, ‘Tho rea- 
song have been well put by Prof. Harry 
liowa Feansom, our leading lay student 
of intelicence affairs. In his study 
“central Intelligence and Natlonal Se- 
curity.” published as carly a& 1958, he 
hea this to ray: My 

Certalmy the CIA hae no policymaking 
remoas bility. Yet policy moking is not & 
airple atatia action, Rather ib fa a dynamis 
procoma, A key element Im thia procoss ts the 
informatica availedis to policymakers. The 
man, or group, controling the information 
avaliable to policymBkers does in fact play 
a major tf indirect role in policymaking. 


A few pages later Professor Ransom 
adds: : 

It would be unrealistic to suggest that the 
Bright young men of CTA, by training, talent, 
and personality, do not hold strong views on 
controverzial issues of national security 
policy. 
L.deed power, it will be recognized that in 
recdity the CLA, through an incressing ef~ 
ficicnay—and conspuently rising oredit with 


rexponrible decision maxers-—haa come to. 


play # msjov roie in croating national sacu- 
rity policy. 


Ko. 121-4 heditie te 
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Gurely those statements coun no Powe se 
be regarded as anything bis the slmpbs 
truth. In fact even Senator RUusseu. 
appears to have comic round. Last year, 
during the hearings on the confirmation 
of Mr. John MecCone to be Director of 
Central Intelligence, Senator Rvsserye 
remarned: 

In this period througts which wo tre Piss- 
inn, thin ofc ts perhays second only to the 
Presidency in its tmportsnce. 


A few moments later be repeated the 
point. Yam inclined to agree with Gen- 
ator YWosseLu. And I submit to you that 
one doss not deserice & man 23 holding 
an offes “second only to the Presidency 
in its importance” if the agency of whica 
he {3 the head is net ltscl! a poltleyinek- 
ing acency of tha very first order of 
impertance, 7 

Up to this point, Mir. Speaker, I have 
been mainly concernca to clear . tae 
ground, as it were—to state as clcurly 
as I cowd my objections to the arcu- 
ments most commonly used by opponents 
of the proposal Y 22 gupporting. Only 


by jmplication have LT sugcestcd posittye . 


reacons why I think a Joint Committee 
on forcign Information and Inteligents 
should be established. IT want now Lo ad- 
dress myself to the central questions: 
why do I think such @ joint commilice 
ig nocessary? and, ‘equally important, 
whap work do I think it might usefuly 
undertake? ; a ; 

But first I have t meke one further 
point, The Centred Infeldicence Agency, 
and indesd the entire hriclicemce conte 
munity, 15 highly—end necessarly—Go- 
eretive in its mode of operations. For 
this reason oulsidera ike myself have no 
aliernetive but to rely for thelr fvorma- 
tica on mewspuper feports, on the ct- 
cavional published heaving om Rots 
and Gienale commitices, 00 the work of 
eeholus ike Professor Ransom, snd on 
a mitrcliancous variety of other enuretd, 
In the very nature of things our come 
ronts and eritighsss eannot be authorl- 
tutive. Ve aro workbiy in the dark, or 
at Jecat in the ser feat. Teverthe~ 
leas, T think we co know enough to have 
reasonable grouncs for supposing Uaat 
al is not well witltn tas intel sence 
eomunuuily., Even Ws 
think wo know enougia to be certain thas 
wae nocd to know ywiora—aad by “we,” 
of course, I mean mob Her warily the 
general public tov even ci ry Bomber 
of Congress, bub those Wiembers who 
would ceryo ou the kind of commitice T 
have in wind. . 

Why, thea, do T think such a com- 
riistee showld be ested hed? 

Lhave two general reasons. The first 
concerns the extraordinary number of 
speciilc eriticlums that have been leveled 
over the years against the Central In- 
telligence Agency and, by toplication, 
agains, the Intelligence community a8 
a whole, Admittedly, as Mr. Allen 
Dulles recently pointed out: 

You cannot tell of operations that go 
glont woll, Thooo that gv badly generally 
speak for themoulvos. 


And i would not want for moment 
to deny that the Central Intelligence 


' 


re fmporiant, I~ 
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{ghts, for example, and the overtures 
of the Mossadegh regime in Tran. On 
palance itis almost certainly true to sey 
that the Intelligence cernmunitr has 
served the Nation well, Hus took 
dors remain thet on ocecmen fae 
munity hag blundered seriously, on th 
for its blunder the ¢lttizens of the U 
States have pald a heavy price, 


munity fatied to antic 

Commiumust fitervention in 226 
are still living with Ce con: 

thas particular failure. : 

Jater an incident involv: 

caused us cevious emburr 

Middle East and may hava 
ndirectiy to the Guen otubr 
1988 President Nasser eo? Ur. iy Cl 
in @ speech at Alexandris 5 
been sirongty advised by 8 U.S. 
ment oficial to lynere ex impo - 
gage that he w 

the State Department. 

quontiy eormfirmed thas tis ¢ , 
question bad been tie resioned x 
sentative of CLA. 

Nore reeenily, of coursa, ® 
fiaceo of the Bay of Pics. © 
sibility for that rentebla 
reat with the President. of tha U 
States. However, there can be mo 
tion but that the Central Tr 
Accncy wns ccogly invelved in « 
affatr, and that its actions % 
hed w decisive effect. on 
outcome. Surely most Mer 
Flouse will agree that it * 
national interest to know ©. 
fneldents were merely par. 
ralions or whether, in fact, 


-pattern that Is Ukely to ba rep? 


the future. 
My second general re: 
fer the establicisaent’ at 
XY can siste quija briefly 
abhor government by Soo" 
it ao inimical to the effec 
ing of cur institutions. i 
alicn to ovr American way sf 
all, L regard it as a lies’ Ww 
mental Mberie = fivly 
course, 1 should be clear 
have sold already that at 
geareey is eszential to th 
the intelligence community. 
Bub I fear that with reo 
intelligenca community WE 
yietimsa of seeresy for 
Things are done to us and in G 
which wa know ne‘hing of, 
wish to sce the legac ree 
inteliigenen commuvuty re 
press and on the gir, OF 
But it doca socom to me & 
portance that a few sc a 
fives of the peayle, chovem by 
Houses of Congresa, saeuld ts 
ously aware of what tha unt 
community ta doing and of the 
which ib is folng about dol 
American people heve ad 
merely their liberiics put thistie Lives 
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Despite all I have anid so far, there 
would, of course, be Httle polnt in estab-~ 
Hshing his joing committee unless we 
nad some fairly clear fdea of what we 
thought it should do, of what subjects 
We thouzht it should study. I propose, 
therefore, to continue by discussing four 
questions, all of high importance, which 
J think mircht usefully be investigated: 
first, the relations between the Central 
Intellgence Agency and the Btate De- 
partment, especially overseas; second, 
the relations between Inteligence-gath~- 
exing on the one hand and 60-called 
rpeclal operations on the other; third, 
{hia nelection and training of Intelligence 
personnel; and feurth, the whole ques- 
tion of Intelligence evaluation, I pro- 
pose to deal briefly with the first three of 
thesa quostions and to say rather more 
about the fourth. 

Pirst, the relations between CIA and 
the State Department. i 

The preblem here has been Posed suc- 
cinetly by Henry Howe Ransom in the 
book I bave already cited. On page 216 
he writes: : 

The operation by the WS. Government of 
@ farfiung. secret apparatus for intelligence 
gathering and political action could have 
widespread diplomatic ramifications, There 
may bo «a basic incompatibility between the 
malatenance of accredited Qiplomutic mils. 
sions in some 78 foreign posts (as of 1958)—~ 


The number would be considerably 
greater now— sy 
apd the existence of American secret egents 
{2 mont of these same foreign areas, Create 
ent cere inust ba exercised jn keeping US. 
diplomacy saparated frora spying and beck-. 
atece political maneuvering, at lonst on the 
surface, yet the diplomats probably shoutd 
rot be completely iu the Gark as to the . 
activities of American secret agents, 


The possibly disruptive effect of hay-~ 
ing, on the premises of American em- 
basics abroad or in the field, agenta 
who owe allegiance to someone other 
ian the aimbassudor and to an organi- 
zation other than the State Departoent 
and who may be engeging in activities 
ruining counter to expressed State De- 
Partment policy, scarcely necds spelling 
out in detail, : 

Nor are these dangers Inerely speeu- 
lative. It seems, for example, that to- 
ward the end of the Chinese etvt war 
remnants of Chiang Kel-shek's Na- 
tionalist Army moved into parts of 
northern Burma, These troops elated 
to be ener to harass the Coromunists 
across the border, and CIA accordingly 
supplied them with large quantities of 
money and arms. Bue according to 
avclahle reports the Chinese had long 
fince tired of fighting. Instead of ate 
tacking the Communists, they proceeded 
to scltie dewn, to eccupy much of tho 
best agricullural Jand in northern 
Durnia, and to cultivate oplum—all with 
the assistance of U.S. funds. 

This would have been » melancholy 
epleode in any case, But what made it 
worse? wos the fact that our Ambassador 
In Ranroon apparently had not: the 
faintest idea of what CIA was doinz. 
When the Burmese Government fomnaliy 
complained to the United States, the 
Ambassador issued a categerical denial: 
he said the United States had nothing 
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to do with the activites of the Natlon- 
alist Chinese. Our Amvassador of course 
believed he was telling the truth. But 
wont be was saying was in fact not true, 
and naturally the Gurinece were shocked 
by this apparent evidence of American 
duplicity. What wag the unshot of this 
episode? The American Ambassador re- 
signed, the U.S, Government was deeply 
embarrassed, and the Government of 
Burma threatened for a time to break off 
diplomatic relations. 

Admittedly, this incident W8s particu- 
larly Judicrous. But ft Je not without 
barallel, Our policy in the early stages 
of the Laotian crisis éeppears to have 
been constantly bedevilcd by a leck of 
effective coordination beiween the CIA 
and the State Department. Simllariy 
with Cuba prior to the Bey of Pigs in- 
vasion. Mr. Tad Szule and Mr. Kari 


Meyer, in their able account of that- 
aifsir, describe how, on its own Initiative, - 


CIA established cloce working relations 
with exiled supporters of the former dic- 
tator Batista. They add: 

This decision Imsked the inauguration of 
What, in effect, became ita Independent for- 
eign policy toward Cubs, in cavatter Gisre- 
curd of tha thinking in the White 
and the State Departinent, 


Note that all this occurred despite the 
efforts of an enriler Socretary of State, 
Mr. Christian Herter, to rerularize rela~ 


- tions between the Btete Department and 


CIA. BHinee then the erter-Alion Dulicg 
agreement on the roletions between Am-. 
bessadors and CIA PeECUaNC] in the field 
hea been reafarmed by Mir. Musk and Mr. 
MecCone. And by now we have reason, 
fo hope that the Fesponstble forelnn 
pelicymakers-—thg President and the 
Nationnl ccurity Council—have rega- 
fetvied their eulhority over the Central 
Intelligence Avency, 7 cree that to a 
considerable extent this ts a Problem of 
Particular persons ang Particular situa- 
ions. But it is also the case that, as 
long as both State Department and CLA 
Porsonmel axe working in the field, as 
tong ex both agencies are responalhie for 
tho collection of information, and--per- 
here moet important—aon Jong as CIA 
comfinges to ba responsible for speelal 
eperations, the nreblem of integrating 
the Central Intelzonce Agency inte our 
seneral foreign policy Bpparatus wili re- 
Mun GOews and will reraain worthy of, 
elore and centinuags examination, "The 
exercise of surveisnce in this fleid I 
conccive to be one posible function of 
& Joint Congressicna} Commitice on For. 
eign information and Intelligence, 

A moment eco I alluded fo the con- 
Guct by the CLA of so-called special ap- 
erations; that fa, the fomenting of oppe- 
sition against hosiite rovernments, the 
arming of insurgents, the Provocation of 
encmy action, ang 80 on. The question 
of housing these special operations—or 
additional services or other functions or 
Whatever you want ta call them—under 
the same roos' as the CIA's purely intel- 
Usonen-gathecins operations hes, of 
course, long been a matter of controversy, 
ard it is this question that I suggest 
roight usefully be the second ef the new 
Joint committee's creas of study, 

I do not suppose we need to be re- 
minded of the importance of this ques- 


: distinguishing between fact and acy 


House 


tion, The Bay Of Pies iiss. t 
the maiast spectacular and 
of CIA's special opcrations, 3 
the Iranian affair in 1853, and 9 
lowing year the overthrow af the : 
regime in Cuatemzla, Clie 
to have had @ hand tn them 
in Eastem Europa, in Lert pas 
Hunrary. Operattoug of tins 
carefully supervised anct 
responsible political of 
wittingly involve the © 2 
major international ert: F 
war, If this was not clear © 
Bay of Pigs, It cugint to be clear mow, 
The instituttonal danser hove is re 
ity apparent and has often been stated. 
AS Professor Rensozn puis ft: 
* To mix the two tunctions— - 


That is, of Information tatherins snd 
special operations— 
involves the daanzer that Torelen pcente gol. 
lecting facts and trying wb tho saya tice 
to bolster or cause the orerthrary of @ fey 
fovernment in America's an met 
may develop a leca than edjenthes 


2, 
ane 


Messrs, Bzule an 
same Point aprorpes of Cars: 


The CIA men wers noe oniy ghantre, in 
ny ve 


effect, foreign polley, but Were Pere 
ANY meaningful outsica ch " 
tivitioa. 


3 fata 
Se the veuiues 


The obvlovs colutton 4 
would, ef ecurce, be to 
tirely of its special ep 
Unfortunately the pe 
vorable postition to en} 
information are often 
best ploved to ennere in 
ical eetivities, In etait! 
voree between the twa 
lead, in Ransoni's were 
tion, duplication, and ever 
flict.” : 

’ For a time the Maxye 
miitse, appointed by (he! 
quire into the Lay of Fry » 
pears to have tesed, at is>: 

alternative idea—the fea ef 
ring the bulk of CLA's ¢ Aba 

to the Defenee Dope 
scluvion would have hes 
vious dizadvantaze of on: 
unifornizd = omiliiary—aad 
credit and prestice of ¢! 
ment—wowld become try 
any psramiliiary a 

ranttcr of public knowles ge 


Uae ope: 


hig 
pa Tt 
ny a 


Ba 


Beldwin in the New York Tim 
up the matter thus: ‘ 
The gonesral rite of thiruts 
te that the CIA wl not hs 
merhig military eperpitonn, ne 
eize that they ennret he Beopt 
evtr, exch ense will apnace 
on ite merits; there is ro Raa 
formula that wilt Put one epcpatic 
the CIA and another uncer the 
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AML of ts, & think, will agree thst this 
is an area In which hard-and-fast far- 
mules ere not appropriate and in which, 
in thy mature of things, organizational 
gimmicks cannet solve the major difi- 
culties, Aa in the case of relations be- 
tween CIA and the Btate Departanent, 
mich dopends on particular people and 
partiorter situations. But largely be- 
caus the problem ts of this sort, because 
It ils a preblem which can never finally 
be solved, I foci very strongly that con- 
tinuing conzressional surveillance 15 
urgently requircd. Ifa jotut committes 
bad teen im existence in the early stages 

_of the first Cuben crisis, and if it had 
hie cognicance of this matter, would the 
Bay of Pigs fiesco bave occurred? . I 
think it is at leeet possible that it would 
not. ; 

Discussion of the Bay of Pigs leads me 
naturally to the urd of the questions I 
think = joint committce might investi- 
gete: tha whole question of recruitment 
and personnel within the intellicence 
comnmunity. For it seems te me perfect-- 
ly clear that one of the thinns that went 
wrons with the abortive Cuban inva- 
sion—_nob the only thing, but one of the 
things-—was that much of the CIA per- 
gonnel recpenieivie for the operation con- 
sisted of the eart of people who could not 

- distinguish between the reactionary and 
the democratic elements in the anti- 
Caxire camp, between the opponents of 
Crsizo who were acceptable to the Cubana 
people and those who, as former suDp- 
porters of Hatista, were anathema to 
them. : 

Let me auote asain from Szule and 
Meyer. In their book, “The Cuban In- 
vasion,” they write: 

Thus the CIA eatablished contacts in BE 
ami with pro-Daltsta organizations and with 
exila groups whoee entire poritiont philoeophy 
waa dedicated to the return to the pre-Castio 
eatus quo in Cuba. * * ° Theso factions 
were plncing (heranclyes not only againet Cas- 
tra Put epsinat history; whether or not the 
CIA operaiives Wore avare that total regrés- 
sion te brpogsible, the coatacta with the 
rightist factions ram counter to oMcial 0.8. 
policy, aimed at encouraging soctal reform 
tn Latin Ainecica.” 


A few pages later they remark that 
the activitles of ihe CTA agents reflected 
a@ denire to promote antl-Castro groups 
which they could manipwate. They con- 
tinue: 

It alvo reflected an attitude of hontitity to 
Jeft-of-center exile groups by Ee cONA-rAte 
fisid oporativea, This tn turn affected the 
top level of the ageucy and resulted in a lack 
of underrtanding at the top. Tt is not clear 
to what extent the CIA attitude wea Lae loge 
lcally motivated oF Was simply a response 
bared on the agent's view of what was prac- 
tieal or realistic. 


"Chis tendeney on the part of the CIA 
to seek out and support the most antl 
Communist groups in the ficid, regard- 
less of whether or not such groups are 
politically viable, has of course been 


manifested on a number of other occa-: 


alons--in Laos as well as in Cubs, and 
nprarently in Alceria and the Congo 28 
wed, Yt is & persistent tendency, and 
one that om occasion has had @ damag-~ 
ind effect on our policy. I suspect it has 
something to do wilh the kinds of people 
the Central Intelligence Agency gets.to 
work for Jt. mo “ 


ey ab wit, Bor omer, aK 
extent CIA scemsa to uo on tae ROE WIS 
of retired service oficers? — One wood 
suppeso that retired service off.cers, 
though altiost always macn of great abll- 
ity, would hare an instinelive tendency 
to take a rather narrow, strictly “opera- 
tienal” view of the probicms confronting 
them. Similarly, is It wise to rely too 
heavily on the services of political exiles 
and refugees? kt saems reasonable, for 
exmmople, to suppore that an exile from 
Ruritanis, especially sanieone who has 
passionate comvictions about what course 
events in his homeland cucht to tek 
may not bo the best to noses 
whet cource events in Kis het aril actu- 
ally are taking, especially if whit is aciue 
aliy haprening is nob to Wis taste. : 

Plepso do not misunderstand me. p § 
do not neat to Rnmugn the enormous 
arount of yaluable work being dana by 
retired service efficers and by exiles and 
rafusees in the CIA. Writhous their help, 
the organization simply enuld not func- 
tion. Alterether the Central Intellt- 
gence Acency undoubtedly ecmmmands | 
seme of the ablest minds in the U.S. Gove. 
ernmen$. And of course I do not mean 
for a mament to eugres: that CIA snould 
be staffed with “sctt-lincra” o7 peopla 
who have had no persona) experience of 
the countries in question, ‘hha’ would be 
absurd. Ae : 

Bus what I do think is that we have 
te be sure that what we are getting are 
actually the fects, and not what wa 
would ike to he the facta, This ls not & 
maiter of personal pr Tine OND Way 
or the other. It ia a mistter of finding 
ous whet is metuatly teling pisco—and 
personal. preferences eater only as they 
may color one's Judgment. 1 auspoct 


ete: 
om b2) 


onk. 


that the judmment of the CIA Is come 
times colored by the preference of tts 
employees. I sucpect that CLA oucht 
take special care to recruit and employ 
men end womnes ef witcy difering back- 
grounds, tempersmcets, end opinions. I 
suspect (iat in Cie 3 of aliuctions 
one gets ot the truth only whes a Wile 
variety of inclinations is brourht to boar, 
But reraember that these are my feolngs 
only. Ihave littl: data ao my commend 
AN iem gaying is that T hove a hunch 
that CLA recruitment policy has hed ap 
effect on CIA's performance. Zmey bo 
wrong, but I subrait that the only way 
wo in Coagregs can find cutis by our 
sclves conducting an inquiry into the 
subject. 

The whole question of personnel and 
reeruitinens is, then, tie tied of the 
areas I would like to sco & Joint com- 
mittee study. X would only add that of 
course no investigasicn need inquire hito 
tha names and histories of particular 
individuals Invelved; there need be ne 
breaches of secunby or secrecy. Tho 
matter we are concerned with is one of 
general policy. 

Finally, 1 want to tura to what ts 
perhaps tho most diScult of the four 
questions I referred to eaxlier: the quts- 
tion ef baw best to eraentze the evatu- 
ation of the enormous emote of rea- 
terial collected every day by the various 
agencina of the intelligence community. 
Obviowly evaluation of some sort takes 
place at every echelon within the com- 
munity, but J am pardicuarly concerned 


{ 


Loord at Cadmary bear 
Prowibiy « few words ars in oe 

how thene ageneles ere orgs: 

think the following dereripiton ts r 


nocurate, (hough the Central lukem 


Agency refused to provide me 
thoritative information so I ha: 
rey on data from publi hed 
By the phrase “inte 
munity” I mean the nur 
within the exceallve brene 
with Intelligence cotiection nid 
tian: the CIA, the naw Dele: 
gence Agency, the & } 83 
The eqn 


nejional ectirantces—4 A 
gor Elansom a3 “theso vi 
blooks of national security pe 
the exception of tha v 
mates which are predur. 
chinery within the Bo 
Council, most estimates 


Noafioneal Wallmaics. sod 
"This Foard consists of a sell i 
of intellizvence expevie—ral ‘ 
raats, and scholsra—wno, 
som egain, “preside 23.4 F 
gonerel sted? for tha intel e 
munity.” The Board ¢ 
preparation ef an cols 
usually docs co nly on 4 
President, the Director of € 


Hence, or some other wien t 
neue 


tional Security Counsti: 
Board of National Fs: 
terms o? reformies, Fare 
up into feas COGMT 
appropriate tesiss ta ins 
Tho resulting stafl stuciles are 
the small Odice of National £ 
She Board then draits elibcr 
estimate—thns is, one which & 
acooss 6 foreign notion's fier. 
ture policies with iroplictt ¢ 
to future O58. poliey——« 
mate—that is, one tavaly 
sumptions concer. 
UB. policy. Afterthadre: 
been returned So tha pax 
eles for thelr comricnia 65 
is submitted, po 
committes which use 
Intelligence Advico 
bow nemiced the US. Inte 

If tho Bonrd of Estims 
nuvr board for the int 
riunity, the Intelligence 
board of cdlrectors. 


InteLiscence 
jurisdietlonal au 
muhity and is finally re 
warding the nations: ¢ 
National Gecurlky Cour 
the aticmpl is made ty 
estimates, and ustialy tbh 
cessful; bub on certo a 
ions will ba submitted. TF 
Board meets usually o 
consists of tha feadiug 
clals of the community end is 
the Director of Coutral Tar. 
Two espects of tills press” 
lar are worth moling. ‘bhe 
ecutra!l role cr {he C : 


act o 


meta 
Board of Wo 


Be 
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thy ces a Smee 


Ae, “yb aT 
‘She chairman of tbe Was. Intelinm ce 
Board ts Director of CIA. And, of course, 
the intelligence community's spokcsnian 
on the National Security Council itself 
is aleo the CIA Dnrector, . The second 
thine worth noting, however, is the 
duality of CIA’s role. Under the Na- 
tlonal ‘Security Act the agency is not 
only one of the participants in the in- 
tellizence community, it is also the chief 
asency responsible for coordinating it. 
In otber words, at many points in the 
process of evaluation, CIA Is both player 
and umpire, both witness and judge. 
‘This ambiguity js implicit in the title 
of the Director who is formally not the 
“Kirector of the Central Intelligence 


Agency” but simply “Director of Central . 


Intriligence.” 

Now the danger here is clear. It is 
that the Central Intelligence Avency will 
becomie—perhaps jt bas already be- 
come—not merely the chief intelugence 
agency but the dominant intelligence 
arency, and that it will develop persisicnt 
institutional tendencies, biases, and even 
policies. ‘Chis type of problem is, of 
course, not peculiar to the American in- 
telligenee cotamunity bul is character- 
igtie of any coraplex administrative ap- 
paratus. ‘That is the reason it has con- 
stantly to be guarded against. 

’ @herman Kent, a Yale professor and 
nm World War II intelligence officer, put 
the point this way: 

Almost eny man or group of men cone 
fronted with the duty of getting something 
planned or getting something done whi 
sooner or later hit upon what tacy consider 
aA ainme moet deairable course of action, 
Usually it is rooner, eometimes, under du- 
resa, it 1a @ snap Judgment of the top of the 
head, XY cannot escape the belief that undo’ 
the circumstancca outlined, inteliigence wil 
find itself right in the middie of policy, and 
that upon occasions it wit be the unabashed 
apologiat for a given poiley rather than its 
impartial and objective anniyat. 


Ssule and Meyer, writing of the Bay 
of Pigs, conclude: 

Yeo CLA wos not behaving idiotically; it 
wus ju many senses responding to the inau- 
lated rationalism that infects @ sheltercd 
bureaucracy. Tndeod, Wf there is an institu. 
tonal villain, It is bureaucracy ilLielf—that 
hulking, stubborn giant that secmingly can 
only look where it has been and not whither 
it 1a tending. : 


Professor Ransom calls it simpiy the 
problem of “feedback.” : . 

Naturally in the carly months of 1961 
the sdministration addressed itself to 
this problem. After the Bay of Pigs it 
could scarcely do otherwise. In particu- 
‘Jar it reactivated a watchdog group set 
up by President Eisenhower in’ 1958,, 
originally called the President's Board of 
Consultants on Foreign Itelligence Ac- 
tiyitica and now named the President's 
Fereign Intellzence Advisory Board. 
This Board, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. James BR. Killien, Jr, of the Mzessa~ 
cuhetts Institute of Technolory, studied 
the qnrestion of evaluation and appar- 
ently. forvarded one or more reports to 
the President tn the course of the year. 

These reports have not been made pub- 
He, but £ think it is possible to piece to- 
gether from newspaper reports roughly 
whet happened. It secins that the Hil-: 


Br ey oe 


Approved For. 
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roje being played by CLA. “FE 

that in future the Dircetor of CIA should 
be more of a technician, and that a new 
post should be created, probably at- 
inched to the White Houses, with some 
such title as “Coordinator of Intel- 
ligence,” the new coordinator would be 
in a position to analyse and assess the 
results achieved by the intellinence com- 
munity without having any bies in Laver 
of CIA. Ewcports to this effect appeared 
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frequently in the press in June and July 


193]. In August Mr. Cabell Philips of 
the New York Times stated that the new 
post bad actually been offered to Mr. 
Fowler Hamilton. aA mye 
Wither these reports were inaccurate, 
of the administration changed its mind, 
or they could not find anyone to occupy 
the new post, because in September 1061 
the President announced that Mr. John 
A. MeCone had been named Director of 
Central Intelivence without any major 
change being made in the structure of 
the intelligence community. Subse- 
quently, however, in January 19€2 one 
such change wags announced. Hence-, 
forth Lhe Director of Central Intelligence 
vas not to function both as Cheirnian of 
the U.S. Intelligence Board and also as 
CIA member of the Board. Instead, al- 
though the Director was to remain Chair- 
man of the Board, his dcputy was to act 
as representative of the CIA. In a letter- 
to Mr. McCone, the Presiidcnt noted this: 
chante with approval. He added: 


As head of the Central Intclilgence Agency. - 


while you will otinue to have overall ré- 
sponsibility for the Agoncy, Y opal expact 
you to delegate to your principal deputy. 
As you may deem necessary, so much of the 
direction of the detailed operation of the 
Agency aa you may be required to permit you 
to carry out your primary task as Director 
of Central Intelligence. . 


_ Clearly there wes a. dlicmma here, On 
the ono hand, it was evident that CIA's 
{nteliizence gethering and opcrational 
functions cowd confiict with its coordl- 
nating function—and, of course, what 


was true of tha Agency was also true of | 


{ta Director. On the otber hand, the 
Pretident and his advisers were almost 
certainly aware that an Independent co- 
erdinater, who was nol himscif the head 
of a major egency, micht find himeclf 
weak, even powerless, in the {nce of the. 
vest intelligence bureaucracics.  Inde- 
pendence {a theory might mean im- 
potence in practice. So a compromise 
was struck, and the duties of the Di- 
rector of Central Xntelligence merely 
redefined, : 

How successful this compromise has 
been it is probnbty too early to say. But 
from all that I have said, it ought to be 
obvicus that the problem of evaluation, 
like the other problems I have alrcady: 
mentioned, is a conthnuing one, and not 
one that can be spirited out of existence 
by merely tostituiienal gimmickry. . It 
is nlso obvious that. the problem of evalu- 
ation is an enormously important prob- 
lea, probably the most tapartant con- 
fronting the intelHizence comunity. 
For these reasons, i think that it, too, 
should be a continuing subject of ecru- 
tiny by a well-qualified and well-staffed 
comaitice of Congresa. os 


R000200080030-5 
he | on cc cc ee oe OP Ce a : 3 
considcrable length, yet Loan. couy 
well aware that I have only shirnmed tie 
surface of this extraordinarily comuspl- 
-eated and diMicult subject. ‘There ers 
any nurober of further gucstions thai T 
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community, or about the 
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course, Io must repent : 

been essentially an oufslicr’s 

I have been trying meiciy te 

what kinds of inquiry 3 join 

might undertake, not to ani: 

the results of those inquirté 
Nor ag IT remarked at the outeet, ds 

I wish to insist that the ition ¥ 

introducing today provides the enhy 

sible way of prococding, Perhap 

joint committee should by given 

different terms of reference, 

a body should be established con. 

private citizens as well as hiv 

Congress. I do not want to bec 

about this. My purpose in apes 

day has been to reopen pul 

of an issue that has tes bk 

mant, and morcover to r 

timia of relative tranqubliiuy, © 

dniellivence community is net 

puhile spotlight, ata tince 

these matters can be cons 
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- But we ia Congress should not bs 

timid about putting ourne 

I wonder how many Bien 

House ere aware of the et 

of opinion in favor of tne + 

conrressional joint (eo 

the Hoover Commission and | 
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idea in Its editorial ecitnns 
ago the distingui.hed r 

Mr. Hancon Balrivin, 

the lessons to be arawn 

Pigs was ‘‘the mecessi 

secret intelligenca acti 

tions under constant ton- 
velance and review.” Reon 


be greatly stromsincn 
of a joint congressional 
mittee. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, T shoul 
quote just ence riore from ft 
of Professor Herry 
as T have alres 
leading lay student of j 
I think his comment cCrecive 
greater consideration beat 
from & member of the polit 
profession—a profession wnic 
know, has siways hed # p YE 
favor of the exesubive Erauck 
ernment. On peze 260 of "Centra 
telligence and National Seeurlty’ Five 
fessor Ranson renee 3: 
“Yt ta common experience for 
pollsymukeve, military and cylin, 
theic four of consresionyt fn 
changed inte gretitud 
support, freaquently more oT 
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of Government. No excuul 
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x 
ot 


“wight usefully be investigated. * 


‘Mr. Lindsay proposes four questions of high importance which 


i, Relations between CIA and the State Department, 


esneciaily overseas; 


2. the housing of so-called special operationg under the 


same roof as the ClA's purely intelligence gathering 


: activities; 


3. selection, recruitment, and training of intelligence 


poxsonnel; 


4 the whole question of intelligance evaluation. 


There follows a listing of Lindsay's arguments or charges, with 


comments, which he asserts support the establishment of a Joint 


Committee to investigate the four questions listed above. 


Arpuments or Charges 
i. Lindsay states the argument of 
secrecy has been used ageinst . 
saviler propesals for a Joint Came 
| mittee but concedes CLA raust 
conduct its operations in secret. 
Oa the other hand, he dates 
- secrecy is also necessary ne the 


. field of atomic exergy, weapons 


intelligence activities. 


Comment 


i. Clearly Lindsay recognizes the 


 mecegsity for secrecy and in fact 


ta only debating the method by which 


the Congress is informed of 

ther than 
hig. charge of secrecy for secrecy's: 
wake, we sae no disagrsemen 


between Lindsay and CLA as to the 


~ 
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“and adda that genvecy Ab minde ia not 
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ia discussions of the Talat Cou 
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National Seourity Council, axel chat, 
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dactzine, Lidndoay cites twa ees 
anittecs which look inte executive 
branch matterse-the Foreign 
Aifsiza Camaaitiee and the Govern 


taent Operations Comositiee, 


J 3.a Lindsay states "f maintain 


that congressional surveillance 
af the intelligence camxaunity is 
not now adequatd. .4.. Ha 
comments that oumbers of the 
| existisg four Subcommitices devote 
only bours to Agency alizira and, 
secondly, they lack aay stalia 


‘epecialized in these wattera. 


3a, Here thon is the veal thrast 
of Lindsay’s pasition, that is, the 
existing Subcommittees are aot 
fwiiiliing theix respensibilitics. oe 
Frock our viewsoint, this is a x 


fox the Cungrecato change. Factually, 


She Agency met with the Houge Agmed 


Services Subcommitice on five 

ottagions lasting eevéeral hours, and 
anothexy Subcommittee of tha House 
Axmed Sexvices Committee aves four fli 
days on the tagly weliressent bill, We 
smeat with House Appropriations Subcom 
wvities five thnes., The Senate Armed 
Services aud Appropristiona Sabcame 


mittees met in joint session three Ures. 


proce 


. CRgpire ; | 
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-3.b Lindsay alge states “the dig- 3.0. Sith a Joint Committes, 
advantages of having responsibility uelther Senate nor House Aporepria- 
ives vee “ 


) fox the intelligences cosmremaity tions would relloquish their 


Civided up among four different authority for CLA agpresriations so 
subcomaitigas would, F think, be = that. at the very least there would 
obvious to everyone. is : still remain thres comrnittees. 
Furthar, is tho case of State and of 
ERD with ita carnponents, the Armed 
Services, Forsiga Affairs, and 
Foreign Relations Comraittces woulc be 
highly tindikely te cede jurisdiction so 
that rather than lessening fhe numoer 
af comsmittess the Joint Cuommittes for 
this purpose would gimeoly be auger« 
wmposed. This, of Course, raises most 


dificult jurisdictional questions in the 


Gongress itself, 


4. Ibis charged "But CLA is a. Sen While quoting digclaimars, both 
policyrasking body, and we alk by Dulles and Senator Rugsell, Lindsay 
know it, “* “9s gay that CLA ta in points t\ Cuba and Lave and quotations 
no 68nSe a pUllcymeking body is  §§ from Ransow's bowk to supsort his 

‘to say something that is palpably bare seeping that CLA has a aolicy= 


‘watrac, “ tow making foie. He boleters his 


aa) 
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i. be Lindsay taecusaes the erobler % This point agals raises the 
of saecalted sseclal opera tong question. af Bow far a folk Goo 
being house ia the Aggmey wihh Oe any congredslonal committee can 
2 ite normal inteHigonce functions. oroserly go bate senailive ferulen 
Me dlecuasas the Tayler Conte | pathy actin: nt diveeted frara the hi: 
mnitiee and speculates that there | level in the execative branch. 
| wee consideration Of SPB alm . - fully cenogniead the sates wt the 
forging epscial oparakkiane te : . | Specie probiam Gut doeg not indicate 


HOW but racoguiaes the obvicus how a Jodat Comrndttes would agsist ba 


cisadventage. Ha discusses the @ solution other than asgeriing ad 
enson Baldwin articie which | Camenittes should look inte i. 
sated uy the tease of Cha 
Taylos Commalties, eaylag that 
CLA would nat handle poxarn ANtary. 
operations ofa sige wh be eomba mot hae 

kept secret. ddndeay winds us | 

| agvocing that thia iz ca “arcs. in 

. Which hardetadedast flormuing are 

gos apgrooriste. Landasy asserts 
that “because itis a problem which 

| gan never Unally be solved, ffeet 


very slrougly that continuing 


- Sesias Laurvelllance ia 
congressional gurvelliance is ; 8 SEC CRET 
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Dee 


whether it ia wise ta rely on the 


‘services of political exiles and 
refugees. hindsay Concodes the 
valuable work being dene by auch 
individuals and adds that the 
Agency “undoubtedly commands 
gorse of the ablest er om the 
2. S&S. Goverament.‘' He aise 
aiies "Lao not mann for a 
moment to suggest that CLA © 


showld be staffed with ‘soft Hisers’ 


er people who Have had no porsonal 


expeciunce of the countrica in 


question, " 


8 Lindsay concedes that the 
question of evaluation of informa. 
thon igs a most difficult problem. 
Me then discasses the éatimative 
process with lugs than complete 
 gecuracy. He actes tva goints: | 
{1} the cantral role of the CIA and 
(2) the duality of CLA’s rola, i.e. 


& 


and parcel of the Agency'y required 
way of doing ite businces, and ts asy 


we “xsoly* on them is extreme, 


& dyain itseems doubtiul that a 
Joint Committee could contribute in 
& positive fashion to improving the 
eatitnuative procesa. If CLA is nat 

to be "central, what egancy ja to ba? 
Congress in ite wiedor: wanted a 
ceatral point and by statute placed this 


vesponaibility oa the Agency. «4. fall 
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i ig mot only @ participant in ~ | aad factual discussion with Lindsay 
the intelligence coremunity bat i of tha complicated estima ating process 
it is aise the Agency responsible could educate Lindsay, but it is doubted 
for coordinating it. "CIA ig both that it would change his vlew that a 


player and umpire, both witness Joint Committee should continucualy 


and judge.” Lindsay mentions study aad review tha job. 


the President's Foreign Intel- 


ligence Advisory Buard. He also 
diacusses the appointment of the 
DDC as the CIA mormber of PSIB 
with the DCI retaining bis role ao 
Chairman of USIB. Lindsay 


concedes tha dilemma and feels 


' this last step was a compromise. 
He conclades on this point by . 
stating the avalsation pvebtei: 
ia “probably the moat important 
| coafyomting the intelligence com~ 


munity." 
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you may have many things handed to you 
* that will not be to your liking. And, because 
I believe that a great, a healthy and a pros- 
perous mining industry in this country is 
one of the real cornerstones of the American 
economy, I have tried to issue a challenge to 
the American mining industry, 

Now I do not at this time or at any other 
time want to tell you that I have all the 
solutions to your problems because I know 
that I donot. But I hope that my approach 
may cause you—the brains of a great in- 
dustry—to think about your present dob and 
about your future. 

Before I introduced the bill to revise the 


mining laws I sent it to a number of my © 


friends in the mining industry and it came 
back with this remarkable analysis. Those 
men that I classify as middle age and over, 
all thought it was terrible and those that I 
classify. as below middle age—I mean by 
that those younger than meee ene thought 
it was marvelous. 

Now let me see what I have tried to do. 
This bill has two purposes. First, it would . 
protect the interest of the legitimate pros- 
pectors and miners by establishing an or- 
derly procedure for the exploration and 
discovery of mineral deposits and the pat- 
enting of mining claims on public lands. 
I might tell you folks that you are one of the 
few groups in this country that has the, 
right to get a patent but believe it or not 
there are other groups in this country that 
are looking at this right that you have and 
saying that if the miners have it, why can’t 
we. Just a few days ago, in -Washington, 
when our committee was conducting hear- 
ings on Chairman ASPINALUL’s Dill, H.R. 8070, 
to provide a commission for the overall re- 
view of the public land laws, a representa- 
tive of the cattle industry, and a very able 
representative, stated that when cattlemen 
go on the public range and they place de- 
velopments on the public range, why should 
they not be given the right to get a patent 
to that land just as the miner does when he 
discovers a mineral. Let me teil you, my 
friends, that you’ve got a hard answer to 
come up with because the cattle industry is 
also an important cornerstone in this great 
country of ours and they, too, use large sec- 
tions of this public Gomain and they have 
improved our range and they have prevented 
rushing washoffs and rapid runoffs and 
they’re spending their money to make sure 
that they can continue to have a healthy 
operation. . 

The second purpose of the mining revision 

* pill that I introduced is to protect the overall 
public interest in public lands, on which 
mining activities are permitted, by assuring 
that mining is conducted in a manner com- 
patible with other muitiple- use objectives 
of the public lands. 

Now the legitimate miner has been held 
up to public ridicule and scorn because of 
the weekend miner. A man who takes ad- 

- vantage of the loopholes in the law of 1872 


to get himself a piece of the public domain: 


under the guise of mining and who gets a 
personal and preferential use in outstanding 
recreation, scenic, hunting and fishing areas, 
is abusing the law and bringing criticism on 
all, One of the outstanding cases is one that 
occurred a few years ago in the State just 
north of here. You are all familar with it. 
Patents were issued under the guise of min-~ 
ing. Let me tell you that the payroll, ds 


shown by the reports that were filed, would 


not have paid for the 8 years’ assessment 
work on the claims; but, in the meantime, on 
the lands which were patented, over 2 mil- 
lion board feet of valuable timber was cut. 
Oh, they got a little mineral, that’s true; but 
they didn’t get much. And I am satisfied 
that it was never the purpose to get minerals 
in the first, place. 


you can stand on the law of 1872 then I as an 
easterner warn you today—and as a friend 
I warn you—that you are in trouble. I hope 
that from this convention you, who are the 
brains of the industry, will come forward 
not only to your Congress, but to your Sec- 
retary of Interior and to your Secretary of 
Agriculture, with a constructive revision pro- 
gram so that in the years to come we. may 
continue to have a healthy American min- 
on industry. . 


QUESTIONS ON PROPOSED UNITED 
STATES AND RUSSIAN COLLABO- 
RATION ON MAN-ON-THE-MOON 
PROJECT 


(Mr. JOHANSEN asked and was given . 


permission to address the House for 1 


minute and to revise and extend his re- * 


caer ks. ) < 

: . JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, apro- 
ae ‘of the President’s recent proposal 
that the United States and Soviet Russia 
collaborate’ on the man-on-the-moon 
project, I respectfully raise these two 
questions: 

First. If this moon-shot project is not 
expected to contribute substantially to 
our military know-how and national de- 
fense, how can we justify to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers the many billion dollars 
of cost which it involves? 

Second. If it is definitely anticipated 

‘that this project will develop vital mili- 
_tary information and thus contribute to 


national defense, how can we justify. 


making Soviet Russia a partner in the 
project, and, therefore, a cobeneficiary 
of that vital military information? 

‘I would like to hear an uncensored and 
unexpurgated answer to these two ques- 
- tions ve ‘the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


-P oenp JOINT COMMITTEE TO 
J SUPERVISE CIA - 


i dade LINDSAY asked and was given 


permission to address the House for 1 


minute and to revise and extend his re- 


marks.) © 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, 
growing press reports to the effect that 
there has been a breakdown of relations, 
even of communication, between the 
State Department and the CIA in South 
Vietnam can no longer be ignored. It 
is bad enough that U.S. policy in this 
part of the world can, at’ best, be 
described as “misunderstood’—and 
therefore clumsy—but when clumsy 
policy is divided up between quarreling 
U.S. agencies it is even worse. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Rocsrs] 
has just referred to an additional press 
report of the divisions, disagreements, 
‘and breakdowns in communication 
between the State Department. and the 
Central Intelligence Agency in South 
Vietnam. Now if these reports are right, 
we should not be sitting still. If they are 
lwrong, they should be exposed as false 
and the record set straight. In any event 
if seems plain that there have been leaks 
from one agency or the other or both. 

Eighteen Members of the House of 
Representatives, I among them, have 
introduced resolutions calling for the 
creation of a joint committee to super- 


the 
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least two Members of the other body have 
introduced identical resolutions. A few 
weeks ago I spoke for an-hour on the 
floor on this subject. I think we Mem- 
bers of the House would not be living up 
to our obligations as legislators were we 
to ignore this question. 

Recently Hanson Baldwin, distin- | 
guished journalist and expert on Military / 
and security affairs—a person who indi- i 
vidually believes in executive control in 
matters of this kind—has written a sec- : 


_on major article on the U.S. intelligence + 


community and has again pointed to the ; 
absence of congressional supervision over : 
this giant, billion-dollar complex. —_ 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include a 
speech by the Director of the Rural Elec- 
trification Aministration.) 

Mr. PRICE.. Mr. Speaker, so much is 
being said about the job of rural elec- 
trification being finished that there is a 
real danger Members of the Congress 


‘may be misled into accepting a false im- 


pression of this vital and constructive 
program, 

It is refreshing then to have the views 
of the man who is in position to gage 
the status of rural electrification today, 
the very able Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, Norman 
M. Clapp. These views are being ex- 
pressed by Mr. Clapp in a series of meet- 
ings around the country with the men 
and women who direct and manage the 
rural electric cooperatives which have 
wrought a miracle in bringing the bene- 
fits of electricity to areas far from the 
central station plants which produce 
light and power for our -cities and 
suburbs. ; 

In this speech Administrator Clapp is 
proposing “A Program for Growth” 
which he believes is necessary if the 
rural power systems are to succeed in 
achieving the objectives of the Rural 
Electrification Act. Toward this goal, 
he proposes an orderly and businesslike 
approach to the unfinished business of _ 
rural electrification through a program 
which will permit the rural electric sys- 
tems to become self-sustaining. 

It should be understood that the pro- 
posals and the program he offeis are 
the product of his experience and deep 
personal interest in REA, cooperative 
rural electrification, and the develop- 
ment of rural America. He has brought 
to this task the background of his long 
and close association with the rural 
electric cooperatives in his native Wis- 
consin, and the habit, which he devel- 
oped while publishing a county: seat 
newspaper, of weighing a situation fairly 
and objectively, in meeting his obligation 
to all the people. Thus he has shaped a 
policy which he believes will serve the 
interests of every American, while help- 
ing to assure the future security and ef- 
fectiveness of the rural systems which 
serve those who created them, the 5 mil- 
lion member-owners of the REA-fi- 
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There is much legitimate concern about 
the possibllity that we will be denying fu- 
ture generations the use of valuable minerals 
and valuable essential sources of water if we 
close off these areas for wilderness preserva- 
tion. This provision that I have read to you 
is apparently intended to make people who 
are not familiar wtih the realities of the 
situation believe that the wilderness bill does 
not lock up these mineral resources about 
which everyone is concerned. You and I 
know that the provision doesn’t mean a 
thing because nobody is going to risk the 
capital investment required for exploration 


today unless he has an assurance that he. 


will be permitted to develop a mine if he 
makes a discovery. The Senate-passed wild- 
erness bill denies this assurance. : 


Likewise, we will expose in the House .of: 


Representatives the fact that the proposed 


authority .of the President to permit pros- ° 


pecting and mining is meaningless except in 
the context of anticipating the day when the 
United States has no mineral resources any 
place else. The mining industry and its 
friends know how iong it takes to find and 
develop a mine. We recognize that it is 
ridiculous to’ say that these resources, 
although locked up, will be available in the 
event of an emergency—time just would not 
permit’ finding and developing mineral re~ 
sources after we are enmeshed in an em- 
ergency situation. : 


My conclusion, therefore, is that if we are - 


going to have wilderness legislation there 


must be realistic provisions relating to the . 


discovery and development of our mineral re~- 
sources. I assure you that if a bill is reported 
out of my subcommittee it will have simple, 
unmistakable language that even the lawyers 


will understand, prescribing the guidelines: 


for any restriction on mining activity. 


Last year, when the House Interior Com- 
mittee reported a wilderness bill that rep- . 


resented an effort by the committee to effect 
& compromise between the proponents and 
opponents of wilderness legislation, 6,822,400 


acres of forest land were classified by the- 


Forest Service as ‘“‘wilderness,” “wild,” and 
“canoe”; and the House committee version 
of the wilderness bill would have given these 
6.8 million acres of land immediate wilder- 
ness status. subject to continued mineral 
exploration and development for a 25-year 
period. In the year that has passed since 
that bill was reported out, the Secretary of 


. Agriculture and the Chief of the Forest Serv- 


-ice have added over a million and a half 
acres in these categories so that there are 
now 8,391,648 acres in wilderness, wild, and 
canoe areas. 

Areas presently classified as, and given wil- 
derness protection by the Department of 
Agriculture, restrict the type of use that can 
be made of the areas. 
strated that they can prospect for and de- 
velop the mineral resources while preserv- 
ing the wilderness characteristics. 
swer to some.of the arguments that main- 
tain that-the wilderness areas possess no 
mineral values, we have a report prepared by 
the Chief of the Forest Service indicating 
that, since the first wilderness bill was 
passed by the Senate September 6, 1961, 350 
mining claims, were filed in wilderness and 
wild areas and an additional 187 claims have 
been filed in primitive. areas within the na- 
tional forests. =. - . ey 

These statistics point up a few things: (1) 
There are mineral resources in the areas em- 


braced. by ‘the wilderness bill; (2) prospec- | 


tors are willing to enter these undeveloped 
areas in,search of valuable minerals; and 
(3) the 350 acres in wilderness and wild 
areas, at 20 acres per claim, would involve 
7,000 acres-out-of over 8 millon aéres, or 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the area 
that would :have been given wilderness pro- 
Btls by: both the Senate bill and the 

ouse committee bill of, last ‘year. ci-+ 

bvedar 


dentally, I do not know Appy ‘OG 


Miners have demon-' 


In an-_ 


Chief of the Forest Service used but he esti- 
mated that, of the 350 claims, only 88 “may 
be valid,” thereby reducing to 1,760 acres 
the area in which we may -expect mining 
, development to take place. I do not think 
that mining threatens the wilderness. 

The bill reported out by the House com- 
mittee last Congress tried to compromise 
the mining issue by providing the 25-year 
‘period I referred to earlier, during which 

* mining would be permitted and after which 
the lands would be withdrawn from appro- 
priation under the mining laws. Let us re- 
view.some of the other important provisions 
of that bill. . sae 

The wilderness, wild, and canoe areas have 
been identified with preciseness; however, the 
primitive areas must still be delineated. 
Therefore, we can blanket in the wilderness, 
wild, and canoe areas because we know ex- 


do the same with the primitive areas be- 


cause even the wilderness advocates recog- 
nize that these areas must be reviewed.” 


Only after they have been reviewed can we 
in Congress pass on whether specific areas 
shouid be given wilderness protection. — 

' The committee sought to preserve the tra-. 
ditional position of Congress as making pol- 
icy in the field of land management and 
leaving it up to the Executive to carry out 
those policy guidelines. If, on top of the 
protection given by the executive branch to 
these wilderness areas, we are going to pro- 
vide legislative protection, it is necessary for 
Congress to pass on each individual area. 

At this point, let me give you an example 
of what I consider to be a weakness in the 
Senate wilderness bill: Under section 
3(b) (1) of S.: 4, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would review the primitive areas and 


then the President would submit his “rec-— 


ommendations,” which would become final 
unless vetoed by Congress, providing for any 
alteration in the boundaries of the primi- 
tive areas subject to the proviso that any 
primitive area recommended for inclusion 
in the wilderness system could not be larger 
in area than the amount classified.as primi- 
tive on the effective date of the act. 
some of the primitive areas there are thou- 
sands of acres of land devoted to uses, such 


as roads, that are incompatible with wilder- - 


ness. The Senate bill would therefore per- 
mit the Department to drop out 10,000 or 
50,000 or more acres of roads or other uses 
_and substitute 50,000 acres of land that 
might be potentially valuabie for resource 
development; or, to put the example in prac- 
tical terms, the Executive could drop 50,000 
acres of rocks, stones, and rattlesnakes and 
include in the wilderness 50,000 acres of ma-~- 
ture timber. In order to make certain that 
Congress acts based on full knowledge of 
the facts, I assure you that, if there is going 


to be a wilderness bill, there will be pro-' 


vision for affirmative action by Congress after 
the Chief Executive or his Cabinet officers 
have made their review and submitted their 
recommendations to the Congress. 
We have not scheduled any hearings on 
wilderness legislation because, right at the 
moment, there seems to be no point in do- 
_ing so. .Should it develop that the wilder- 
hess proponents. are willing to move in the 
direction of the compromise offered by the 
House committee last year, I would be willing 
* to schedule hearings on this legislation, 
I recognize the fact that no direct specific 
testimony was received by our committee 


mittee. Accordingly, if the House of Repre- 


‘sentatives recesses during November and leg- - 


islation along the lines of the House com- 
mittee compromise wilderness bill seems pos- 


sible, I will seek authority to hold hearings. 


in the West on ‘proposals that might lead 
to such compromise along the lines of that 
» bill, If the House does. not take a recess, 
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actly what land is affected. But we cannot ~ 


In - 


on the proposals offered by the House com- .. 
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pleted this fall and to hold hearings in 
Washington in the early part of next year, 
relying on national organizations such as 
yours to obtain the views of the people of 
the West on the specific proposals contained 
in the House committee bill. 

Iam pleased to have had this opportunity 
to discuss this legislation with you on the 
same platform with. the chairman of our 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; 
I feel certain that he will continue to sup- 
port me in my views that hearings on the wil- 
derness legislation would serve no purpose 
unless we have some advance indication or 
assurance that the wilderness advocates will 
-move in the, direction of the House -com- 
mittee bill, “. 


+ 
PRESENTED AT’ THE PusLic LANDS SESSION, 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1963, AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS MINING . CONVENTION, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., BY THE HONORABLE 
JOHN P. SAYLoR, .U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA , 


. Mr. Chairman, my colleagues in the House, 
and colleagues on the panel, and friends, 
having been the individual in Congress who 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
the first wilderness bill and who introduced 
the bill. to modernize the mining laws and 
after hearing the comments that have been 
made, I take consolidation in the fact that 
in the dark days of President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration when he looked everywhere for 
friends and could find few, he was delighted 
one day to have call upon him a group-of 
people that he had known in Springfield, 
Th, They asked him, “Mr. President, 
how do you like your job?” It is reported 
that he leaned back in his chair and 
stretched his long legs and locked at them 
and said “Well I'll tell you it reminds me 
very, very much of the man who had been 
tarred and feathered and was being ridden 
out of town on a rail,” and he said “that if 
it wouldn’t have been for the honor he 
would just as soon have walked.” 

Now many people have asked me why you 
from Pennsylvania take an interest in the 
West. Let me tell you that I come from an 
area in Pennsylvania—and I’m delighted to 


‘look out in this crowd and see a former 


Johnstowner, Mr. Williams, who is here as 
one of the officials of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.—he can tell you that in the section 
of Pennsylvania from which we come—we 
are very much interested in mining. And 
I am delighted to have this opportunity to 
rcome here and talk to you, because, some- 
times, it is from those who are not in your 
lorganization that you might find some of 


the things that are causing other people 


sto look at you. askance. One year ago at this 
meeting, Chairman AspInatt said this to you 
“one of the difficulties of the public lands 
laws including the mining law is that they 
have been in existence for a long time with- 
out an overall review and overhaul. The 
scope of the mining law of 1872 has been 


‘ 


. curtailed by the Mineral Leasing Act. The 


procedure, however, for locatable minerals 
remains exactly the same despite the fact 
that just about everything else in the United 
States has changed.” And I’d like, one year 
later, to say “Amen” to that statement— 
because it’s true—even truer today than a 
year ago. : 

One of the reasons that I have introduced 
& bill to revise the mining laws is that there 
are groups and people in this country that 
look upon you as despoilers. This I do not 
believe. But unless something is done by 
the American mining industry to help create 
a better atmosphere and a better impression 


“among the American people, you are in 
. trouble. 


If you are afraid of change—then 
you are in more trouble, If you want to hang 
-on to what you have and say that a hundred 
years ago it was given to you and that you 
sent position—I 
the near future 


